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OR the first time in half a century, 
the United States has engaged in 
a foreign war—the war of one hundred 
days. Never have her young men shown 
more patriotism, more courage, more en- 
durance, more strength. A quarter of a 
million brave defenders have rallied 
round the flag. Southerners and North- 
erners have stood side by side once more 
together, brothers in arms, as they were 
at Cowpens and Yorktown, a blessed 
sign of complete reunion. Sectional 
animosity has disappeared. In this vast 
army, mirabile dictu, less than three hun- 
dred men were reported killed by sword 
and ball. Our victorious fleet, the white 
squadron of peace, has demonstrated not 
only the supremacy‘ of naval power, to 
which Captain Mahan had been calling 
the attention of the world, but it has also 
shown the abilities of our countrymen 
in devising, constructing, and handling 
these giants of the sea, while with con- 
summate accuracy the range has been 
determined, the guns sighted, and huge 
projectiles hurled on their destructive 
mission. In one memorable morning, 
the hands of Spain were released from 
their grasp upon the pearl of the Antilles, 
and soon, when the ashes of Columbus 
return from Havana to Seville, requiescant 
in pace, her supremacy will have van- 
ished from the lands that Columbus dis- 
covered, from a domain that once ex- 
tended from the heart of North America 
to the heart of South America and over 
the intervening seas. 


The bravery of our seamen, never 
questioned since the days of Paul Jones, 
has been demonstrated again in the 
handling of new engines of battle, the 
floating forts. At the same time, the un- 
failing and spontaneous generosity and 
courtesy of officers and seamen, toward 
a conquered foe, in the moment of exult- 
ing victory, has brought out the world’s 
applause. “ Do not cheer,” said the com- 
mander of a vessel on which a fallen crew 
was received. ‘“ They were our enemies; 
we have beaten them, and they are now 
our friends.” The consideration of the 
Spaniards for brave Hobson and his men 
was not forgotten, when gallant Cervera 
and his colleagues arrived upon our 
shores. 

It is needless to recapitulate the se- 
quence of stirring deeds performed in our 
united service, for they have been made 
familiar to everyone. We are now in- 
volved in the less exciting, but not less 
important, problems of peace. Whatever 
we may think of the annexation of Ha- 
waii, or of the value of Porto Rico, or of 
the wisdom of the recent war, or of its 
necessity, or of the terms of the protocol, 
or of the perplexities in which this coun- 
try is involved, here we are, face to face 
with new problems, new responsibilities, 
new opportunities. Reduce these prob- 
lems to their lowest terms. Near by, 
Cuba, freed from the sovereignty of Spain, 
is ours for the moment by conquest, and 
yet it is not ready for self-government, 
nor will it be for a long time to come. 
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Porto Rico and other Spanish islands are 
ours by the terms of the protocol, and 
are equally unprepared for republican 
suffrage. In the Pacific, Hawaii is ours 
by annexation; an island in the Ladrones 
is guaranteed to us by the protocol; we 
are in possession of the harbor, bay, and 
city of Manila; and with Germany and 
England we are joint protectors of Sa- 
moa, where Pago-Pago is already a naval 
rendezvous. Nor should we forget that if 
none of these acquisitions had been made, 
our influence in the Pacific would still be 
very great. Our merchants, missionaries, 
travellers, men of letters, artists, scien- 
tists, are bound to traverse Oceana. 
American influence is sure to be felt in 
Eastern Asia. 

What is the duty of American students 
in this new state of affairs? That is the 
quesfion for us to consider. We are not 
members of the Cabinet, nor of Congress; 
we are not Peace Commissioners; we are 
only students and teachers. What is our 
duty? My answer is a very simple one. 
Let David get ready to meet the Philis- 
tine. Let him gather the pebbles for his 
sling. Go to your books, young men; 
study geography and history. Begin the 
study of Oceana, its vast extent, its mar- 
vellous attractions, its extraordinary peo- 
ple, its primitive customs, its amazing 
institutions, its adaptation to civilization. 
With your geography, do not fail to read 
political history. Trace the steps which 
great nations have taken in dealing with 
primitive people. Weigh the conse- 
quences of conquest, bigotry, falsehood, 
greed, and lust. Weigh also the benefits 
of consideration, honesty, education, jus- 
tice, religion, and law. Follow the slow 
and devious ways by which the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, which we 
hold dear, have been evolved, and derive 
if you can the laws by which a like evolu- 
tion may be secured among other people. 
Remember that the most enlightened na- 
tions are not yet perfect in governing 
themselves, and are very inexpert in gov- 
erning others. 

Students, let us not forget the words 
of Emerson, “ The scholar is the man of 
the Ages.” Let us not shrink from the 
responsibilities, whatever they may be, 
that Providence puts upon us; but with 
the courage that inspired our young men 


last spring as they left the farm, the shop 
and the counting-room, the college and 
the university, the bar and the pulpit, 
when the government called for support, 
let us volunteer for the longer, harder, 
more intricate contests that are coming, 
contests not of muscle, but of brains. Let 
the libraries be our armories where we 
may be equipped. Let us be taught by 
the experience of England, of China, and 
of Spain. Let the reproach never rest 
again upon the educated young men of 
America that they do not participate in 
political action. Let them be leaders in 
the battles of the future, whether they 
command the squadron or carry to the 
guns the powder and ball. Let them not 
forget that the measure of history is not a 
day or a month or a year or a decade, but 
a century. The measuring rod of a hun- 
dred years is the smallest gauge by which 
men mark the progress of great events. 
To the supreme intelligence, a thousand 
years are but as yesterday. 

Be it forever remembered that we are 
the heirs of great possessions that we 
may not keep to ourselves. This is an 
inventory of our rich inheritance: . 

1. The good tidings of Christianity, 
destined to pervade the earth with its pure 
and simple morality. 

2. Civil and ecclesiastical liberty, se- 
cured by many a contest, from Magna 
Charta down. 

3. International law, propounded by 
great jurists and accepted by great States. 

4. Freedom of commercial intercourse 
by which the products of nature and of 
industry are exchanged for the mutual 
benefit of the producers, with the least 
restriction possible. 

5. The purity and happiness of domes- 
tic life, an idea almost unknown to savage 
and half-civilized men. 

6. The value of general education, with 
the appreciation. of history and literature. 

7. An increasing and beneficent har- 
vest of scientific investigations, by which 
happiness is promoted, life prolonged, 
pain destroyed, and time and space are 
overcome. 

It is highly probable that many young 
men in our colleges and universities will 
soon be personally involved in the per- 
plexities that have arisen from this war 
of one hundred days. They are likely to 
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be engaged, in one capacity or another, 
in relations with distant and unenlight- 
ened islanders. At least, as citizens of 
this republic they will be concerned in 
the adjustment of American institutions 
to circumstances and people for whom 
they were never designed. For these 
new responsibilities they should be pre- 
pared by an acquaintance not only with 
geographical, ethnographical, and _his- 
torical facts, but with the principles of 
economics, of administration, and espe- 
cially of public and constitutional law. 
The methods of modern England 
should be an example if it be true, as Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd in an impressive para- 
graph has declared, that England’s suc- 
cess in India is due to the influence of her 
universities. ‘‘ In other words,” he says, 


“it is the best and most distinctive prod- 


uct which England can give, the higher 
ideals and standards of her universities, 
which is made to feed the inner life from 
which the British administration of India 
proceeds.” ‘ Progress upward,” he con- 
tinues, “ must be a long, slow process, 
must proceed on native lines, and must 
be the effect of the example and prestige 
of higher standards rather than the result 
of ruder methods. It is on a like prin- 
ciple that the development of the tropical 
region occupied must be held to be the 
fulfilment of a trust undertaken in the 
name of civilization.” 

I urge the American students to make 
ready for the duties of the Christian citi- 
zen in the twentieth century—to prepare 
for foreign affairs by the promotion at 
home of sound finance, political educa- 
tion, and pure religion. 


A World-Wide Organization 


Lv Richard C. Morse, General Secretary of the International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations 


CALL to prayer will be heard round 

the world this month. Young men 

in every land who have the opportunity 
and “ the ear to hear” will give heed and 
pray for their fellow young men and for 
a work in Christ’s name on their behalf 
which now has a world-wide significance. 
For to-day in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association movement are banded to- 
gether half a million young men. These 
are scattered among forty nations and 
isles of the sea and are at work in 5,000 
cities and town. Théy speak twenty lan- 
guages, are possessed of permanent prop- 
erty amounting to over twenty-five mill- 


ion dollars, receive annually from mem-— 


bers and friends over three million dollars, 
and expend not only this money, but also 
the life service of hundreds and the vol- 
unteer committee service of thousands of 
their own number in keeping open hos- 
pitable buildings or rooms and in varied 
forms of attractive work among young 
men. From the cities the beneficent in- 
fluence of the work has radiated widely 
among multitudes of young men in coun- 
try places and of various classes and en- 
vironments. 

But in the city the organization had 


its origin, and it has ever recognized the 
fact that in the city must be confronted 
by the followers of Christ the problems 
upon the solution or non-solution of 
which depend the rise and fall of our 
Christian civilization. The thoughtful 
student will find an interesting study in 
the growth of this virile organization. It 
had an insignificant beginning in 1844 in 
the heart of the capital city of Christen- 
dom. But in its Jubilee year at its call 
there came to its World’s Conference— 
held in that same city—two thousand 
delegates, not only from almost every na- 
tional capital on the globe, but represent- 
ing also the students in hundreds of col- 
leges and higher schools and the great 
army of American railroad employees, 
the flower of our industrial population. 
The rapid extension of this movement 
from continent to continent has been less 
remarkable than the internal growth and 
development of its distinctive work. The 
noble aim of this work has been to pro- 
mote the welfare of the whole man—body, 
mind, and spirit, and it seemed at the out- 
set unattainable. The founders did not 
find it very difficult to start with the pray- 
er meeting and the Bible class and thus 
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to seek the spiritual benefit of young men. 
But to add to this not only the culture of 
the mind by the reading-room, the library 
and the educational class, but also the 
training of the body by appropriate agen- 
cies and the creation of that social life 
and movement which is indispensable to 
any organization of young men—these 
were tasks which only years of patient eif- 
fort and wise leadership could accom- 
plish. Money was needed to erect a new 
order of buildings—now numbering five 
hundred and costing over $20,000,000— 
buildings which are in themselves an im- 
portant contribution to the new forms of 
architecture required by this age of un- 
tiring Christian activity. Strong leaders 
were needed and were found in men of 
business equal to large enterprises, in 
men of ministerial, medical, legal, and 
normal training—each necessary in one 
or more of the phases of the many-sided 
work undertaken. 

{t was in our mother country, Great 
Britain, that this young men’s movement 
had its origin. But, like the Sunday- 
school, it has had its largest development 
in the United States and Canada. Here, 
thirty years ago, in the commercial cap- 
ital of the new world, the first distinctive 
Association building, upon which all its 
successors in this and other lands have 
been modelled, was carefully planned and 
erected at a cost of half a million dollars. 
Here, at about the same period, the name, 
office, qualifications, and work of the ex- 
ecutive officer of the organization—the 
General Secretary-—began to be carefully 
defined, and qualified men for the office 
were diligently sought out and trained. 
Here, too, the great importance of such 
agencies of supervision as now exist in 
the International and State Committees 
was first appreciated and discriminatingly 
supplied. So it has come to pass that in 
the North American group of Associa- 
tions are found a large majority of the 
general secretaries and buildings, and 
much more than half the resources in 
money and equipment of the entire world 
brotherhood. 

The American Associations, too, were 
the first to welcome railroad employees 
to their fellowship, and now at 135 rail- 
road divisional points this hospitable 
work with all its equipment has been 


established. Already 30,000 men have 
joined this department, almost equalling 
in number our entire student member- 
ship. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion gives it strong endorsement as * jus- 
tified on the ground of pecuniary self-in- 
terest.””. The railroad corporations give a 
yet stronger endorsement by appropriat- 
ing annually to its support at these 135 
points on their lines an aggregate of 
$140,000. At the World’s Conference of 
the Association in Basle, last summer, the 
American railroad work was fully report- 
ed and an intelligent desire for its exten- 
sion to other countries was created. 

Yet more conspicuous and more recent 
has been the adaptation of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to a wise and 
helpful work among our soldiers and sail- 
ors. Previous to the war, in the summer 
camps of the National Guard, the Asso- 
ciation tents and the work and workers 
in them were heartily welcomed by offi- 
cers and men. During the war, under 
the strong leadership of International and 
State Committees, seventy tents in the 
various camps were manned by 150 ex- 
pert secretaries, and a corresponding 
work was accomplished among our sail- 
ors, so that now in both the army and 
navy, from officers and men and from the 
President of the Republic himself, comes 
an urgent call to continue permanently 
in both arms of the service the work so 
happily carried on under stress of war. 

The American Associations were also 
the first to claim the attention of college 
and professional students, and in his turn 
the American student in the United States 
and Canada was the first to show that 
broad Christ-like spirit of fellowship with 
all classes of young men that has made 
him part of this all-comprehending broth- 
erhood. This affiliation with American 
students has, through a series of marvel- 
ous providential influences, proved to be 
the seed of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 

Chiefly through their student depart- 
ment, also, the American Associations 
have been the leaders in planting Young 
Men’s Christian Associations with com- 
petent secretaries in the various foreign 
mission fields of Asia, Africa, and South 
America. 
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This successful extension of the organ- 
ization to various classes of young men 
has been greatly facilitated by the fact 
that it is the aim and genius of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to throw 
chief responsibility for leadership and 
work in any and every class upon the 
young men themselves who belong to 
that class. To this wise policy has been 
joined the use of great variety of method. 
As a result we see a marveldus and grow- 
ing adaptation of the organization to the 
requirements of young men in widely dif- 
ferent circumstances and environments. 

For more than thirty vears the week 


beginning with the second Sunday in 
November has been observed by this 
ever-growing brotherhood as a season of 
special prayer for young men of every 
class and nation. Each year gracious 
answer to these prayers has made the suc- 
ceeding season one of thanksgiving as 
well as of supplication. In no previous 
November could we record such progress 
and blessing as we rejoice in at the pres- 
ent time among young men of all classes 
in all lands. Let our thanksgiving there- 
fore be more abundant and our supplica- 
tion more full of the earnestness of im- 
portunity and the courage of faith. 


The Daily Devotional Life of the Student 


3y Professor E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin College 


“T~ HE setting apart of a special time for 
what we sometimes call devotional 
exercises is simply an effective means of 
making the whole of the day’s life devo- 
tional; that is, of making the whole day 
one in which we treat God as a Father and 
all the men we meet as brothers. What 
special means may be employed to se- 
cure and develop this kind of a daily 
life? 
1. Daily Bible Study.—We have to do 
a great many little things, and, as Presi- 
dent Day of Yale once said, “ There is 
danger that a man who is always doing 
little things will become a little man.” 
What we need is to do the multitude of 
little things under the influence of great 
ideas. We need to feel the steady, up- 
lifting pressure of great thoughts con- 
stantly breaking out into action. The 
value of daily Bible study is that it 
fastens upon the mind the habit of think- 
ing such thoughts. The Bible is full of 
them—thoughts about God, about the 
meaning of life, about the destiny of man, 
about eternity. Carlyle said af the Scotch 
people, who are noted for their acquaint- 
ance with the Bible, “ The sense that 
man is a denizen of a Universe, creature 
of an Eternity, has penetrated to the re- 
motest cottage, to the simplest heart.” 
The man who for a few moments every 
day gives his attention to these great 
thoughts that run all through: the books 
of the Bible will surely raise the average 


of his daily living. ‘“ What gets your 
attention, gets you.” The subject to 
which your mind instinctively reverts 
when released from that which immedi- 
ately engages its attention is generally 
a reliable indication of your real char- 
acter. Daily Bible study is one means 
of making that subject to be God and His 
great work through Jesus Christ for us 
and for our brother men, namely, the es- 
tablishing of the Kingdom of God in all 
the earth. 

2. Daily Prayer—In a certain sense 
all of one’s daily life is to be a prayer. 
The mind may be trained to revert in- 
stinctively to God, so that our thoughts 
on many subjects shall silently go out to 
Him in the form of prayer. It is possible 
to form the habit of instinctively asking 
God’s blessing upon everyone we meet 
during the day, and that, too, without 
appearing to be sanctimonious or unin- 
terested in everything that goes on in the 
complex life about us. Others will note 
in us simply a kinder, heartier interest 
in themselves and all their affairs. This 
habit of the spirit of prayer, at least in 
its earlier stages, is strengthened by hav- 
ing set times of prayer. There should 
be a time and place in which one can be 
free from the liability to interruption. 
“Enter into thine inner chamber, and, 
having shut thy door, pray to thy Father.” 
There is a philosophy underlying this 
simple direction, namely, that the requi- 
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site concentration of mind upon one’s 
interview with God is difficult when one 
is constantly anticipating the possibility 
of an embarrassing interruption. These 
special times of prayer sustain somewhat 
the same relation to our general inter- 
course with Him, that occasional confi- 
dential talks on the part of two friends 
sustain to their general friendship. Many 
of our friendships do not ripen as they 
would if we took time for an occasional 
interchange of thought with our friends 
upon the fundamental matters in which 
we have a common interest. Neither will 
our acquaintance with God deepen as it 
ought unless we have definite times for 
secret prayer. 

3. Daily Reflection—All of life is to 
be, in some measure, thoughtfully lived, 
but this general habit, too, is fostered by 
providing in the daily schedule for a 
definite time to think. There should be 
a time in the day when the voices of the 
world are hushed, when we are prepared 
to listen to the voice of our Iather, and 
to reflect upon what He says. His per- 
sonal spirit is within us, and is able to 
influence the stream of thought that 
flows through our minds. He has things 
of infinite importance to say tous. They 
may often be applications to our daily 
lives of what we have read in His Word. 
Besides, any father likes to have a chance 
to talk to his children. It is at such a 
time that we not simply think about God, 
but “ practise the presence of God,” de- 
velop by use the faculty by which we 
recognize the presence of God. The soul 
gives itself up to the thought, “ God is 
here; He is my Father.” In such mo- 
ments we realize the meaning of life. 


We realize that God has taken us into 
partnership with Himself in a great en- 
terprise, the establishment of His King- 
dom in the whole earth. 

4. The Morning Watch.—The best 
moments of the day for Bible study, 
prayer, and reflection are those of the 
early morning. God sends us from these 
choice moments out into the day with a 
strong sense of being His children. We 
see in everyone we meet at the breakfast 
table, and throughout the day, real or 
possible disciples of Jesus Christ. The 
annoyances of the day do not seem so 
serious, because, after the early morning 
moments, we view them in the light of 
eternity. We take God’s perspective in- 
to the day with us. It becomes for us 
a day in the Kingdom of God. The 
thought of the morning, that we are 
working together with God to secure a 
recognition of Jesus’ lordship through- 
out the earth, becomes a source of pro- 
found joy, lifting all the hours of the day 
up to the high plane of eternal life. The 
increasing observance of the morning 
watch throughout the world, particularly 
throughout the student world, is preg- 
nant with results. It is an act in which 
the disciples of Jesus among all nations 
are drawing together and closing in 
about their Lord, praying up through 
Him to His and our Father. Who knows 
what will happen when our Father re- 
plies! 

If you do not form these habits of 
daily Bible study, prayer, reflection, and 
the morning watch now, depend upon it 
you probably never will, for you are not 
likely ever again to have your time so 
thoroughly under your own control. 


Medical Student Life in a Great City 
By W. H. Thomson, M.D., LL.D. 


R. FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., 

who is eminent for applying 

the experimental numerical method to 
the elucidation of mental processes, 
makes a curious observation on the num- 
ber of separate ideas which may pass 
through the mind in a definite but 
short portion of time. He did this by 
a process of noting the ideas which he 


could recognize as so many distinct 
thoughts entering his own mind when 
it was left to itself while he was sitting 
at a table, or during a walk, etc. It 
was no easy thing to do, but by long 
practice, and by taking many averages, 
he found that a fairly approximate cal- 
culation of this kind could be made. 
What first impressed him was the ap- 
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parent great number of his thoughts. 
But on analyzing them after they were 
recorded he made the discovery that the 
great majority of his thoughts were but 
repetitions of the same thoughts in dif- 
ferent terms, and that the number of 
really new thoughts was relatively very 
small. In other words, he had certain 
mental habits, and was working over and 
over again the same old material of 
thought stuff. This then led him to 
trace his dominant trains of ideas to their 
presumable first beginning in his mental 
life, and the striking conclusion was ar- 
rived at that he got a very large part of 
his permanent mental furniture during 
his years at college, from nineteen to 
twenty-four. What he began to think 
then, he found continued to affect his 
constant mental operations long after- 
ward in middle life. 

It appears to me that what this observa- 
tion shows of the relation of this term of 
life to ideas may be predicated about the 
subsequent term of professional study for 
furnishing our abiding habits in conduct 
and in work. As we reach the years in 
which the retrospect can be made, it will 
be seen that those characteristic habits 
of ours which either have helped us or 
have hindered us in our way, have not 
been those of boyhood so much as those 
of the years when we were getting ready 
for our life business. My own observa- 
tion of medical students during twenty- 
seven years of professional teaching has 
been that when they leave college with 
the title of M.D., a forecast of their future 
already can be made with about the same 
certainty as with life insurance probabili- 
ties. A certain proportion will fail abso- 
lutely, another proportion will barely 
make a living, and at forty will reach 
a medium dead-level both in mind and 
in purse; another proportion will be 
moderately successful, and a few will be 
really up in the world. Such an estimate 
can be fairly relied upon when based 
upon the record of student life, because 
one can judge pretty well how a man is 
going to work his way by how he pre- 
pares for it. Thus in the first class the 
signs of failure begin early. Weaklings 
have no power of attention, because sim- 
ple close listening is too tiresome for 
them to become interested in a lecture. 


Of course still less are they able to mas- 
ter a book or become proficient in labora- 
tory work. So they act as if they were 
attending the college for the fun of the 
thing. They remain boys, whereas a 
medical man when he gets out into the 
world should sooner be anything than 
that. The fatal defect about the poor fel- 
lows is that they will never know what an 
opportunity means. 

But every calling has such abortive 
specimens trying to enter it. The special 
case in the medical career is that staying 
power is the essential requisite, and the 
cultivation of this quality calls for the 
early formation of profitable habits, for 
we are made or unmade by our habits, 
and a physician cannot too soon set about 
acquiring his necessary ones. Habits 
cannot be formed on anniversaries or 
birthdays. Everybody is wise by fits. 
What is needed is conduct regulated by 
custom, and the sooner the student of 
medicine appreciates the fact that stu- 
dent days’ customs are the most apt of 
all to become lasting the better his future 
will be if he resolves to graduate with a 
stock of advantageous habits as well as 
with a stock of professional knowledge. 
His first years in practice, or in trying 
to get into practice, are very apt to foster 
desultoriness, and against that great 
cause of failure he should already be fur- 
nished with the corrective of a trained 
steadiness of purpose. That is out of the 
question if any part of his student days 
were spent in sowing wild oats. There- 
fore, looked at only from the point of 
self-interest, good morals, which meant 
originally good customs or habits, should 
be cultivated from the day of matricula- 
tion. I have known too many wretched 
ruins in my profession to fail in appreci- 
ating the importance of this life requisite. 
Nor is there anything more pathetic than 
a professional wreck. The ordinary man 
goes down without that consciousness of 
degradation from those first aims with 
which everyone begins a scientific calling, 
and it is this consciousness which makes 
a ruined physician poor indeed in every 
sense. 

Coming, therefore, from generals down 
to particulars, we would regard the hold- 
ing fast to steadying influences as the 
first aim of a sensible man, and for this 
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purpose nothing equals the continuous 
and earnest cultivation of religious hab- 
its. The trouble is that the success of 
some irreligious medical men hides the 
long lines of professional wrecks, who 
like other wrecks soon sink out of sight. 
But it is the survivals which tell, and my 
professional experience fully confirms the 
Scripture which promises that Christ’s 
service is good for the life which now is as 
well as for that which is to come. It pre- 
serves one’s life from being early blasted. 
It throws safeguards against dangers 
often unseen at the time, and as the jour- 
ney lengthens it supplies a constant sup- 
porting restorative of the spirit against 
discouragement. No life could be more 
fruitful than that of the Christian physi- 
cian, nor end with greater peace. But to 
secure the final blessing of the conscious- 
ness that we have fought a good fight it 
is needful to take the right means from 
the beginning. Hence I would urge 
upon all medical students not to allow the 


temptation to become irregular in church 
attendance and in religious exercises to 
affect them because they find themselves 
in new surroundings when they go to a 
great city. There always is this peril in 
leaving home. Too often the freedom 
from the customs of home which this 
offers becomes the beginning of an irre- 
ligious life. 

But a great metropolis may be made 
the best, as well as the worst, place for 
any young man. The benefits which he 
may get from a city church may be more 
than any country church would afford 
him. There are also in the great cities 
many means for the upbuilding of char- 
acter and for the enrichment of moral 
life. Not the least of these are the op- 
portunities which it offers to Christian 
association and co-operation, a full par- 
ticipation in which would cause the stu- 
dent days to be remembered afterward 
throughout life as memorable for their 
abiding blessing. 


Back to First Principles 


By D. Willard Lyon, General Secretary of the National Committee of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association of China 


GENERATION or more ago the 
A great prayer of God’s people with 
reference to missionary work was that the 
doors of the nations might be flung open 
to the gospel. The abundant answer giv- 
en to this prayer led those who cherished 
a missionary spirit to concentrate their 
intercessions next upon the petition for 
more laborers who would be willing to 
enter these open doors and sow the seed 
of the Kingdom in the wasted fields. We 
have now reached a stage in the evolution 
of the problem which is bringing promi- 


nently before the Church the need for, 


money to equip the workers ready to go. 
Such is the providential development of 
the missionary spirit in these latter days; 
and every heart that deeply desires the 
world-wide extension of the Kingdom of 
Heaven may well rejoice that the Church 
is thus being awakened to a more real 
sense of its responsibility for proclaiming 
the glad tidings to every creature. 

But there is a danger that the emphasis 
which is now being laid upon the finan- 


cial problem may obscure in the minds 
of some the weightier matters which no 
tithing of mint and anise and cummin 
has a right to obscure. It is a matter for 
sincere regret that this danger has already 
manifested itself to some extent in con- 
nection with the Student Volunteer 
Movement. It is well for us, therefore, 
to return to first principles and to ask 
ourselves, What is the mission of the 
Volunteer Movement? 

Some maintain in the light of recent 
developments that this mission is pre- 
eminently an educative one; that the 
work of greatest importance before it is 
that of developing and maintaining a 
missionary spirit among the students of 
the home lands. That the Volunteer 
Movement has a large and increasing 
field of influence in this direction is a 
matter for profound gratitude to God; 
for it means much that the future leaders 
in all departments of the Church’s activi- 
ties become ardent with missionary in- 
formation, which is a sure progenitor of 
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mlissionary co-operation. But a recruit- 
ing station is not established for the 
purpose of arousing patriotism in the 
hearts of the people; the Volunteer Move- 
ment exists for the one supreme purpose 
of enlisting soldiers for a mighty war- 
fare, and ceases to have a reason for ex- 
istence as a Volunteer Movement when 
enough soldiers have been secured. 

Has the point been reached when the 
battle is so sure that no more soldiers are 
needed at the front? Let Japan, with her 
efforts to clothe herself with a form of 
godliness while denying the power there- 
of, make reply. Let India, with her old 
religions uprooted by the thorough sys- 
tem of education which has already en- 
rolled twenty-nine per cent. of her young 
men of a school age, but with no adequate 
force of workers to sow the seeds of truth 
in their place, answer. Let China, just 
awaking from her millennial slumber, 
alert for the new methods of education 
and for the implements of material de- 
velopment, but with less than one mis- 
sionary for every 150,000 of her popula- 
tion, say whether the need for more 
workers from other lands to labor for her 
spiritual enlightenment has passed or no. 

If, then, the need in the foreign field 
does not call for a withholding of forces, 
do the conditions at home alter the case? 
Does the financial stringency of the Mis- 
sion Boards absolve the Volunteer Move- 
ment from the duty of enlisting more 
volunteers? If so, on what grounds? It 
is stated in reply that already many more 
volunteers are offering themselves than 
the Boards can possibly accept. It is 
also stated that to place arguments be- 
fore a man with a view to influencing him 
to volunteer to go to the field when the 
probabilities are strongly against his ever 
being able to secure an appointment from 
a Board is to put a damper on his mis- 
sionary zeal for life. It is further stated 
that the congested condition of things 
implied in the superabundant number of 
those who have declared it their holy 
purpose to become foreign missionaries 
is likely to result in the formation of 
fanatical movements for pressing out to 
the field without proper provision for the 
necessaries of life and without an efficient 
and safe supervision in establishing new 
lines of work. 


To the first point it should be sufficient 
to state that one man’s responsibility 
should not be measured by another man’s 
delinquency. The fact that the foreign 
field needs more missionaries than are on 
the field or have offered to go ought to 
be a sufficient justification for the putting 
forth of every effort to lead more young 
men and young women to see the incal- 
culable privilege which is theirs of join- 
ing the ranks of the skirmishers at the 
front. But we have more than a justifica- 
tion; we have the definite authority of 
our Master, who in commanding us to 
“pray the Lord of the harvest, that He 
send forth laborers into His harvest,” 
has authorized us to work definitely for 
that end with all the faith that believes 
the prayer will be answered. 

The second reply is based on the as- 
sumption that whom the Lord has truly 
called to go He will fail to send forth. 
Instead of putting the case as the ob- 
jector does, would it not be more true 
to our faith to say that the probabilities 
are strongly against a consecrated, Spirit- 
filled, God-qualified man whom God has 
called not reaching the field? There have 
been and will continue to be instances 
where God has laid the burden of the 
foreign field upon some hearts in order 
to test their consecration, as He tested 
Abraham’s when He commanded him to 
sacrifice his only son. There will be 
some whom God will retain for perhaps 
a wider service in the mission cause in 
arousing the missionary interest among 
the churches at home. But if we may 
judge from the way in which God has 
led His children in the past, we may be- 
lieve that very few of those upon whom 
He lays the burden of preaching the gos- 
pel in the uttermost parts of the earth 
will by Him be kept back. Were we, 
however, to grant that the objector has 
stated the probabilities correctly, we can- 
not grant that the zeal of the true man of 
God can be dampened by anything which 
he sees to be the guidance of God. On 
the other hand, one who has volunteered 
under the leading of the Holy Spirit, even 
though he be prevented by God from 
going to the field, will be the more zealous 
for the support of missions because of 
once having offered himself; he will keep 
in closer touch with the field and pray all 
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the more intelligently and earnestly be- 
cause of his personal consecration to it. 
The history of the movement has proved 
this to be true, and history is bound to 
repeat herself. 

To the objection relating to fanaticism 
it should be said that the conditions 
which are favorable tor a great forward 
movement are always the very conditions 
that make fanaticism possible. A war 
cannot be waged without explosives, 
which are liable, unless the greatest pre- 
caution be taken, to cause havoc that 
will make the enemy rejoice. Shall we 
for this reason discard the use of ex- 
plosives altogether and be slaughtered 
like sheep before the hostile forces?) A 
force that cannot do harm when wrongly 
used is a force that will be of little avail 
when rightly employed. There is need 
that some tremendous force should op- 
erate upon the Church to lead her to see 
her full duty with reference to the evan- 
gelization of the world. God seems to 
be preparing such a force in the Volun- 
teer Movement. Let not man flood the 
magazine with the water of over-caution. 
‘What if some fanatical things are done? 
Will it not be better to endure the evil 
of a little fanaticism than that the Church 
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should remain in her present state of 
apathy? 

There are, however, many safeguards 
against fanaticism which we do well to 
think of. The work of missions is no 
longer an experiment. The experience 
of the Church has led to the establishing 
of many fundamental principles in mis- 
sionary work which it will be hard for 
fanaticism to overthrow. There are also 
some solemn warnings in shipwrecked 
enterprises and misguided zeal which the 
Church and the Volunteer Movement are 
not likely soon to forget, and fanaticism 
will find much less to feed on now than 
she might have found a score or more 
years ago. Moreover, can we not trust 
that the God who has called these forces 
into being will keep all fanaticism under 
His control? 

The Volunteer Movement must still 
be a movement to enlist volunteers. The 
failure of the Church without or the fal- 
tering of faith within must not be per- 
mitted to swerve it from its original and 
plainly Providential purpose, to enlist 
young men and young women for the 
supreme duty of the hour, the carrying of 
the glad tidings of great joy to all people 
on the face of the earth. 


By \W. J. Parker, Secretary of the Intercollegiate Department, Chicago Young 


HE students of the arts and pro- 
fessional colleges of Chicago and 
immediate vicinity have broken the rec- 
ord for attendance at an Association gath- 
ering. Without doubt, never before in 
the history of the Student Association 
Movement have as many college men 
come together under the auspices of this, 
the greatest college fraternity in the 
world, as met in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, the night of October 29th. 
The occasion was the celebration of 
“ College Night,” an annual demonstra- 
tion by Chicago students, and held under 
the direction of the Intercollegiate De- 
partment of the Association. Last year 
the students met in Association Hall, 


Men’s Christian Association 





but this year the gathering enthusiasm 
showed that nothing smaller than the 
largest available audience room in the 
city would accommodate the crowd, so 
Central Music Hall was secured, and it 
proved all too small to hold the assembled 
student clans. Over 2,500 college men 
were there, filling every seat and aisle 
from the orchestra pit to the far-away top 
gallery, while 150 professors, represent- 
ing the cream of the scholarship of the 
Middle West, loaded the stage platform 
with incarnated erudition. 

The students were so seated that the 
various universities got the combined 
strength of their different departments. 
The parquet was occupied by the Chicago 
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Law School, Kent College of Law, Ben- 
nett Medical College, the Chicago Ho- 
meopathic, and a part of the University 
of Chicago men. Around the parquet 
circle were seated the delegations from 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, Her- 
ing Medical College, Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and Illinois School of 
Dentistry. In the dress circle were the 
men from McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Northwestern University Medical 
School, Rush Medical College, and 
Hahnemann Medical School. The top 
gallery failed to accommodate the crowds 
irom the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Training School, the Northwest- 
ern University School of Dentistry, Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, the 
Illinois School of Pharmacy, and over- 
flows from the delegations from several 
other schools. 

According to the printed announce- 
ment of the affair, one of the principal 
purposes of the gathering was for a thor- 
ough testing of the quality of noise that 
each institution could produce in the form 
of college yells. To this end every dele- 
gation camé prepared to do its very best 
toward lifting the well-secured roof of 
Music Hall, and the combined result 
strained the capacity of the air itself to 
convey sound vibrations. The traditional 
welkin ceased ringing very early in the 
evening, having been cracked before half 
the colleges were seated, and it is feared 
that the aforesaid welkin is permanently 
out of business. Pandemonium and Bed- 
lam fled in sorrowful confusion before the 
meeting was well opened, taking refuge 
amid the nerve-soothing lullabies of a 
concert of rolling mills and boiler fac- 
tories. 

Dr. William E. Quine, Dean of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
Chairman of the Intercollegiate Depart- 
ment of Ghicago, took half an huur to 
introduce the permanent chairman of the 
evening, Mr. John R. Mott. It took 
but ten sentences with which to do the 
introducing, but it had to be done on the 
“installment plan,” each sentence being 
punctuated with something like five min- 
utes of thunderous noise eruptions from 
floor and galleries. And so it continued 


throughout the evening, until it seemed 
that none of the prospective doctors of 
that crowd ever would have an opportu- 
nity of treating any of those present for 
tuberculosis, all of the lungs having been 
used up in producing the scholastic ex- 
plosions of one night. 

But there was method in the noisy 
madness. Occasionally quiet would be 
restored for a few remarks by the chair- 
man, or for the anneuncement of foot- 
ball returns, or for some other very ab- 
breviated feature of the program. Pres- 
ident James G. K. McClure, of Lake 
Forest University, spoke on behalf of the 
professors; music that had charms was 
dispensed by various college clubs, and 
the chief bugler and drummer of the First 
Illinois Volunteers, late of Santiago, were 
introduced and were the occasion of a 
magnificent burst of patriotic enthusiasm. 
And so the program continued until the 
grand finale, when all the students inside 
Music Hall, and many more who could 
not gain entrance because of the jam, 
marched down the street, more than 4,000 
strong, headed by a detail of policemen 
and three college bands, proclaiming to 
the four winds that college students are 
no insignificant part of the life of the great 
Western metropolis. 

The demonstration was significant, 
however, for much more than simply 
the amount of noise generated by several 
thousand student throats. Every college 
man presént was convinced of the breadth 
of sympathy which is part of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, a revelation 
that will mean much hereafter when it 
comes to enlisting these men as members 
of the College Associations and as partic- 
ipants in the activities of these same or- 
ganizations. The meeting did no little 
to cultivate college spirit among the stu- 
dents of the various institutions, leading 
each group to energetic action that their 
institution might appear to the best ad- 
vantage. It did more—it brought to- 
gether in friendly intercourse students of 
rival schools of medicine, students of pro- 
fessional schools of all classes, of colleges 
and fitting schools, and furnished a com- 
mon tie of fellowship. In other words, 
probably more than any other event of 
the academic year, it developed the inter- 
collegiate spirit, that spirit which to-day 
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the more intelligently and earnestly be- 
cause of his personal consecration to it. 
The history of the movement has proved 
this to be true, and history is bound to 
repeat herself. 

To the objection relating to fanaticism 
it should be said that the conditions 
which are favorable tor a great forward 
movement are always the very conditions 
that make fanaticism possible. A war 
cannot be waged without explosives, 
which are liable, unless the greatest pre- 
caution be taken, to cause havoc that 
will make the enemy rejoice. Shall we 
for this reason discard the use of ex- 
plosives altogether and be slaughtered 
like sheep before the hostile forces? A 
force that cannot do harm when wrongly 
used is a force that will be of little avail 
when rightly employed. There is need 
that some tremendous force should op- 
erate upon the Church to lead her to see 
her full duty with reference to the evan- 
gelization of the. world. God seems to 
be preparing such a force in the Volun- 
teer Movement. Let not man flood the 
magazine with the water of over-caution. 
‘What if some fanatical things are done? 
Will it not be better to endure the evil 
of a little fanaticism than that the Church 
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should remain in her present state of 
apathy? 

There are, however, many safeguards 
against fanaticism which we do well to 
think of. The work of missions is no 
longer an experiment. The experience 
of the Church has led to the establishing 
of many fundamental principles in mis- 
sionary work which it will be hard for 
fanaticism to overthrow. There are also 
some solemn warnings in shipwrecked 
enterprises and misguided zeal which the 
Church and the Volunteer Movement are 
not likely soon to forget, and fanaticism 
will find much less to feed on now than 
she might have found a score or more 
years ago. Moreover, can we not trust 
that the God who has called these forces ° 
into being will keep all fanaticism under 
His control? 

The Volunteer Movement must still 
be a movement to enlist volunteers. The 
failure of the Church without or the fal- 
tering of faith within must not be per- 
mitted to swerve it from its original and 
plainly Providential purpose, to enlist 
young men and young women for the 
supreme duty of the hour, the carrying of 
the glad tidings of great joy to all people 
on the face of the earth. 


By W. J. Parker, Secretary of the Intercollegiate Department, Chicago Young 


HE students of the arts and pro- 
fessional colleges of Chicago and 
immediate vicinity have broken the rec- 
ord for attendance at an Association gath- 
ering. Without doubt, never before in 
the history of the Student Association 
Movement have as many college men 
come together under the auspices of this, 
the greatest college fraternity in the 
world, as met in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, the night of October 29th. 
The occasion was the celebration of 
“ College Night,” an annual demonstra- 
tion by Chicago students, and held under 
the direction of the Intercollegiate De- 
partment of the Association. Last year 
the students met in Association Hall, 
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but this year the gathering enthusiasm 
showed that nothing smaller than the 
largest available audience room in the 
city would accommodate the crowd, so 
Central Music Hall was secured, and it 
proved all too small to hold the assembled 
student clans. Over 2,500 college men 
were there, filling every seat and aisle 
from the orchestra pit to the far-away top 
gallery, while 150 professors, represent- 
ing the cream of the scholarship of the 
Middle West, loaded the stage platform 
with incarnated erudition. 

The students were so seated that the 
various universities got the combined 
strength of their different departments. 
The parquet was occupied by the Chicago 
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Law School, Kent College of Law, Ben- 
nett Medical College, the Chicago Ho- 
meopathic, and a part of the University 
of Chicago men. Around the parquet 
circle were seated the delegations from 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, Her- 
ing Medical College, Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and Illinois School of 
Dentistry. In the dress circle were the 
men from McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Northwestern University Medical 
School, Rush Medical College, and 
Hahnemann Medical School. The top 
gallery failed to accommodate the crowds 
from the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Training School, the Northwest- 
ern University School of Dentistry, Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, the 
Illinois School of Pharmacy, and over- 
flows from the delegations from several 
other schools. 

According to the printed announce- 
ment of the affair, one of the principal 
purposes of the gathering was for a thor- 
ough testing of the quality of noise that 
each institution could produce in the form 
of college yells. To this end every dele- 
gation came prepared to do its very best 
toward lifting the well-secured roof of 
Music Hall, and the combined result 
strained the capacity of the air itself to 
convey sound vibrations. The traditional 
welkin ceased ringing very early in the 
evening, having been cracked before half 
the colleges were seated, and it is feared 
that the aforesaid welkin is permanently 
out of business. Pandemonium and Bed- 
lam fled in sorrowful confusion before the 
meeting was well opened, taking refuge 
amid the nerve-soothing lullabies of a 
concert of rolling mills and boiler fac- 
tories. 

Dr. William E. Quine, Dean of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
Chairman of the Intercollegiate Depart- 
ment of Chicago, took half an hour to 
introduce the permanent chairman of the 
evening, Mr. John R. Mott. It took 
but ten sentences with which to do the 
introducing, but it had to be done on the 
“installment plan,” each sentence being 
punctuated with something like five min- 
utes of thunderous noise eruptions from 
floor and galleries. And so it continued 


throughout the evening, until it seemed 
that none of the prospective doctors of 
that crowd ever would have an opportu- 
nity of treating any of those present for 
tuberculosis, all of the lungs having been 
used up in producing the scholastic ex- 
plosions of one night. 

But there was method in the noisy 
madness. Occasionally quiet would be 
restored for a few remarks by the chair- 
man, or for the announcement of foot- 
ball returns, or for some other very ab- 
breviated feature of the program. Pres- 
ident James G. K. McClure, of Lake 
Forest University, spoke on behalf of the 
professors; music that had charms was 
dispensed by various college clubs, and 
the chief bugler and drummer of the First 
Illinois Volunteers, late of Santiago, were 
introduced and were the occasion of a 
magnificent burst of patriotic enthusiasm. 
And so the program continued until the 
grand finale, when all the students inside 
Music Hall, and many more who could 
not gain entrance because of the jam, 
marched down the street, more than 4,000 
strong, headed by a detail of policemen 
and three college bands, proclaiming to 
the four winds that college students are 
no insignificant part of the life of the great 
Western metropolis. 

The demonstration was significant, 
however, for much more than simply 
the amount of noise generated by several 
thousand student throats. Every college 
man presént was convinced of the breadth 
of sympathy which is part of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, a revelation 
that will mean much hereafter when it 
comes to enlisting these men as members 
of the College Associations and as partic- 
ipants in the activities of these same or- 
ganizations. The meeting did no little 
to cultivate college spirit among the stu- 
dents of the various institutions, leading 
each group to energetic action that their 
institution might appear to the best ad- 
vantage. It did more—it brought to- 
gether in friendly intercourse students of 
rival schools of medicine, students of pro- 
fessional schools of all classes, of colleges 
and fitting schools, and furnished a com- 
mon tie of fellowship. In other words, 
probably more than any other event of 
the academic year, it developed the inter- 
collegiate spirit, that spirit which to-day 
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is meaning so much for the strengthening 
and purifying of college life. But more 
than all these, it gave a most unique op- 
portunity for getting the Association 
message before nearly 3,000 men who, a 
few years hence, are to be leaders in deal- 
ing with the problems, physical, moral, 
and religious, of the nation. 

Mr. Mott’s masterly skill in presiding 
gave him the opportunity to present be- 
fore that great throng of college men 
eight reasons why the students of Chi- 
cago should believe in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The reasons given 
were these: The Association is in sym- 
pathy with the fullest and freest manifes- 
tation of college spirit. It is the greatest 
unifying force at present at work among 
students of the nation. The college men 
of the country believe in the organization, 
as shown by its membership, numbering 
at present 35,000 students. The profess- 
ors believe in it, for it is a great means 
of promoting the very best life of the in- 
stitutions. Men of wealth believe in it, 
as shown by the half-million dollars in- 
vested in the College Association build- 
ings throughout the country. The Asso- 
ciation stands for the highest and most 
symmetrical development of manhood. 
The Association promotes devotion to 
the flag, and to the great principles of 





The Missionary Meeting 


By Charles E. Patton, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary 


HE success during the past vear of 

the missionary meetings of Prince- 

ton Theological Seminary is largely due 
to two factors. One of these is the prom- 
inence of the meeting in the student life 
of the seminary. It is the only student 
popular meeting of the week. In this 
meeting the work of the executive com- 
mittee, comprising the chairmen of the 
five standing committees, to a large ex- 
tent makes its public appearance. The 
work of the Association is here seen and 
judged. Holding this unique position, 
the missionary meeting must be quite 
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civil and religious liberty for which the 
flag stands. Lieutenant Ensign Bagley, 
who was the first to give his life in the 
war with Spain, was once president of the 
Annapolis Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, as was also Lieut. Hobson, who 
led that intrepid expedition into the har- 
bor of Santiago. The Association is 
worthy of confidence because it is un- 
swervingly loyal to the teachings, and 
also to the life, and death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. 

These eight reasons were enforced with 
illustrations. Each one was applauded to 
the echo, and none with more vigor and 
telling effect than was the last. If the 
Chicago “ College Night ” celebration of 
1898, with all its enthusiasm, noise, and 
hilarity, accomplished nothing more than 
the bringing before the college and pro- 
fessional students of Chicago the simple 
statement of the meaning of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association movement, 
every effort put forth to make the celebra- 
tion a success will have been well repaid. 
The respect shown by those thousands of 
students, as, in the very heart of a tumult 
of noise, they sat in almost breathless si- 
lence listening to an exaltation of the Man 
of Nazareth, made an impression upon 
every man present that will not soon be 
lost. 


comprehensive in its scope, embracing 
foreign, home, and city missions. <A 
proportionate emphasis i; placed upon 
each, varying, however, with interest, 
pertinent themes, and opportunity for 
securing able speakers. 

The second, and perhaps greater, factor 
was the work of the Meetings Committee. 
Carefully canvassing the material at 
hand—leaders in the seminary and out- 
side, topics of present and of vital inter- 
est—this committee weighed all in the 
presence of the chairmen of the other 
committees, thus viewing its work in the 
light of every other phase of the Associa- 
tion’s activity. 

As varied as are the phases of work, 
so are the types of men in the student 
body. These must be studied and men 
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selected with their acquaintance with dif- 
fering forms of service and fitness to 
speak upon them in view. 

Study must likewise be given to the 
needs of the men represented in the stu- 
dent body. Men are attracted in various 
ways. Some by medical or educational 
work, others by purely evangelistic. Let 
each have its place in the schedule of 
meetings. Lantern slides on mission 
lands are furnished free by several of the 
Boards and afford a profitable innovation 
occasionally. Above all else, however, 
emphasize the spiritual aspects of mis- 
sions. 

We may briefly summarize a few prin- 
ciples or suggestions found most helpful 
in the past year’s experience: 

1. Use the greatest number of men 
possible to advantage. Thus, in the 
thirty-one meetings of last year, seventy- 
four actively participated. 

2. There were no “ open meetings ” in 
the ordinary acceptance of the term. 
Upon most missionary subjects it is very 
difficult to extemporize. 

3. A supplementary missionary prayer 
meeting is held weekly at a Sabbath 
morning hour. 

4. Where feasible to have the leaders 
and speakers meet for prayer with the 
meetings committee, this is of the great- 
est benefit. 

5. Have a map in the meeting-room. 
The eye as well as the ear has a wonder- 
fully receptive faculty. Few meetings are 
complete without a large, clear map con- 
veniently in sight. 

6. In each meeting give to the devo- 
tional side its due importance. Facts and 
principles are but cold things unless 
kindled and fired by the Holy Spirit ane 
unless the Word of God be honored. 


The Mission Study Class 


By Miss Nully Davidson Gunn, Cornell 
University, ’98 


HE first step to be taken in the fall 
term toward the organization of 

the mission study classes is the holding 
of a rally meeting. Special efforts, by 
extensive advertising and personal work, 
should be made to get a large attendance 
of the student body. This meeting 


should be held, if possible, on the third 
Sunday of the term. The purpose of this 
meeting is to present the claims of mis- 
sion study upon college students and to 
arouse an interest that will insure, at the 
outset, a large number of students as 
members of study classes. The speaker 
needed is the man who has a firm con- 
viction that college students should study 
missions; who can convince students of 
their obligations by an address pointed 
and definite, and with definite results. 
At the close of this address a short meet- 
ing should be held to organize classes. 
Registration cards should be filled, orders 
for text-books and for THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN taken, date of first meeting and 
first lesson announced. 

Before the first meeting of the class, 
energetic work should be done by the 
Missionary Committee and by students 
already registered in classes to increase 
the membership. This personal work 
should be done at the beginning of each 
term. 

Select as leader a student of scholarly 
habits of study; a representative student 
who can draw upon all classes of the stu- 
dent body; a student who will devote to 
the work the best of his intellectual self 
and all of his spiritual self. Select a stu- 
dent possessing the essential qualities of 
a teacher; one who can so exalt the 
standard of work to be done that the 
members of the class will be ashamed to 
give the course indifferent attention. Se- 
lect a leader who is resourceful, alert. 
But, above all, select the leader who will 
inspire students with a genuine love for 
missions and an absorbing ambition to 
share personally in the “ evangelization 
of the world in this generation.” 

The success of the class hour depends 
largely upon the preparation of the leader. 
He should first be sure of the material in 
the text-book, then consult the mis- 
sionary and university libraries. He 
should provide maps and charts for the 
class. He should provide himself with a 
good-sized, well-bound note book in 
which he should keep all notes made from 
day to day from outside reading. In this 
note book should be entered each week 
a program for the class hour, worked 
out in minute detail, that there may be 
unity and continuity. The bits of infor- 
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mation recorded in this book give spice 
to the lesson and fill in the gaps. The 
leader should draw as heavily as he can 
upon the resources of the Educational 
Secretary. Through weekly reports and 
“ Suggestions to Teachers” the leader 
will gain much for the work, and thus be 
able to become a more efficient teacher. 

The class members should study the 
text-book progressively throughout the 
week. They should make use of the 
same serious methods of study in prepar- 
ing this work as in preparing university 
work. But the intellectual attainments to 
be sought for should not overshadow the 
spiritual aims and ends of the work, and 
intellectual study should be accompanied 
by prayerful study. 

Maps and charts are invaluable. Maps 
may be purchased or prepared at slight 
expense on manila paper. The charts 
should be used to express facts statistical- 
ly concerning missionary history and 
present conditions. Every class member 
should take THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

The success of the class hour depends 
also upon the ability of the leader to 
“sub-let”’ or assign special topics for 
each class hour. After the outline of the 
lesson has been prepared, the leader 
should determine, in writing, the leading 
points of the lesson to be emphasized, 
review bibliography, discover what books 
are available, and in which books may be 
found references on special topics already 
selected. He should then note the pages 
bearing directly upon subjects to be in- 
vestigated and assign the work either by 
note or by postal-card blanks prepared 
especially for this purpose. On the card 
should be noted the subject to be inves- 
tigated, the title, shelf-mark, and pages 
of books to be read. These cards should 
be sent out early in the week. The num- 
ber of assignments for each class hour 
should be small, but so distributed 
throughout the term that all members 
will have been called upon for special 
work. The experience gained from the 
adoption of the preceding policy has 
shown that the following are a few of the 
many results gained: (1) Selfishness and 
pettiness will be crowded out of the life 
of every student who has made a con- 
scientious study of missions, and there 
will come in its place a broader vision of 


the grandeur of life and of Christian char- 
acter. (2) Students in large numbers 
will become interested in missions and 
will read current missionary literature. 
(3) This increased interest will manifest 
itself in largely increased attendance on 
missionary gatherings, like the recent 
Cleveland Convention. (4) Students will 
find out for themselves the workings and 
problems of the various missionary 
boards. (5) The non-volunteer will be 
made to feel that he has as great a re- 
sponsibility as the volunteer in the 
“ evangelization of the world in this gen- 
eration.” (6) Students at large will be- 
come better informed with regard to mis- 
sions, and therefore more interested, and 
will manifest this interest by an intelligent 
and generous giving of money. 


Circulating the Student Magazine 


By Hollis A. Wilbur, College Secretary 
of Ohio 


N filling the college with missionary 
spirit, the value of current periodic 
literature of the right kind is unques- 
tionably great. A number of missionary 
publications are full of interest, but an 
unusual importance attaches to THE IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN because of its special 
adaptation to the needs of the missionary 
life of our colleges. The fact that it is a 
student publication, with contributors 
well known in all colleges, adds to the 
interest aroused by its messages, until it 
has come to take a vital part in student 
missionary life. It is unquestionably an 
inspiration to the volunteer and a con- 
vincing argument for missions to anyone 
who thinks. But how is this periodical 
to secure a wide circulation and reading? 
Its presence in large numbers of in- 
stitutions of considerable missionary zeal 
has usually been a result, not a cause, of 
such zeal; yet its absence from institu- 
tions where interest is lacking may very 
reasonably account for inactivity there. 
The student missionary magazine may be 
circulated anywhere by a missionary 
committee, and may prove the first step 
to a real activity. To many institutions 
the support of a missionary is at present 
impossible; to secure a_ representative 
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library may not be feasible; but the cir- 
culation of the student missionary maga- 
zine is not difficult, and opens the way 
for both. It is a kindler of interest and 
zeal, as well as a guide to mature reflec- 
tion and growth. 

A missionary committee, though small, 
holds the key to the situation in such a 
case, and has at its command the ma- 
terial to start an intelligent missionary 
spirit. What better plan could be incor- 
porated into its policy than to devote 
the work of one week entirely to the cir- 
culation of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN? Sam- 
ple copies could be obtained for such a 
canvass and a real interest in the publica- 
tion be aroused in every class of an 
institution. The result inevitably would 
be the awakening of a missionary spirit 
in each college where the paper is largely 


taken and read. Particularly would this 
be true if, through library bulletins or 
mention in missionary meeting, attention 
were called to items of particular interest. 
Such a use in the beginnings of mission- 
ary interest emphasizes its importance to 
colleges where an interest is already astir, 
and where, with little difficulty, the paper 
may be brought to the eyes of large 
numbers. 

A no less valuable plan is that of get- 
ting carefully marked copies into the 
hands. of professors and leading students. 
For this purpose, each Association might 
wisely have at least half a dozen copies 
a month. These things, at least, the mis- 
sionary committee may do in its effort 
to fill the college with missionary spirit 
through a most natural and powerful 
channel. 


Editorial 


HIE Christian wields no power that 
is more potent than the prayer of 
faith. United prayer by many believers 
for some one object has the promise of 
answer, and experience shows that this 
promise is abundantly fulfilled. More 
than thirty years ago a realization of the 
power of united prayer led the Inter- 
national Convention to appoint the sec- 
ond Sunday of November and the follow- 
ing week as a Day and Week of Prayer 
for Young Men and for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Movement. The 
blessed results in spiritual awakenings 
and in the conversion of young men 
which have followed the observance of 
this season show convincingly the impor- 
tance to each Association of joining in 
this opportunity for united prayer with 
the other Associations, not only of the 
United States and Canada, but also of the 
world. This year it will be observed on 
November 13th to 19th. A special series 
of services at this time will give the best 
possible preparation for the religious 
work of the whole year. 

The question naturally arises, How can 
the week be most profitably observed? 
A meeting for prayer and the deepening 
of the spiritual life should be arranged 
for each day, if practicable; yet it will be 


better to have two strong services than 
seven poorly attended and uninteresting 
ones. These meetings have often been 
attended by such thorough awakening of 
the Christian men that special services, 
in which the aim has been to bring stu- 
dents to a vital faith in Jesus Christ, have 
resulted. If the conditions are favorable 
and sufficient preparation has been made 
it may be best in some Associations to let 
the services during the Week of Prayer 
itself be evangelistic, rather than prima- 
rily devotional. It should always be a 
period peculiarly marked by much private 
prayer on the part of the students. In 
order to give definiteness to prayer, and 


_ to lead the students to take into their en- 


larged vision and interest the work for 
young men of the whole world, it is very 
desirable to give short, crisp, and interest- 
ing accounts of the activities of the In- 
ternational Committee among various 
classes of young men at these services. 
One meeting can profitably be devoted 
to the consideration of the work of the 
Student Department in its varied activi- 
ties and to prayer for its best efficiency. 
This is especially important in view of 
the new problems and enlarged respon- 
sibilities of this department during the 
present year. The week should not only 
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be characterized by prayer and an intelli- 
gent understanding of the needs of young 
men and work for them, but also by 
personal self-denial in behalf of this work. 
The enlarged field of the Student Depart- 
ment needs the fruit of such self-denial 
as never before, and each of the mem- 
bers of the Associations should be led to 
regard it as a privilege as well as a duty 
to contribute some amount to the work, 
in addition to the appropriation from the 
treasury for this purpose. Such financial 
aid will do much to make real and effec- 
tive the work for the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ among students. 
* * ad 


On October roth Mr. and Mrs. F. S. 
Brockman and their son sailed from Van- 
couver for China to work among the stu- 
dents of that great empire. Mr. Brock- 
man has already made a deep and blessed 
impress on the student life of this Con- 
tinent, and in the providence of God is 
destined to do so in Asia. From the day 
he joined the Association as an under- 
graduate he has been a spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and organizing force in the stu- 
dent movement. With ability, which was 
recognized even beyond his university, he 
led the Association of Vanderbilt. When 
the intercollegiate deputation plan was 
launched he was one of the first men 
chosen to work in the colleges. When it 
was decided to increase the International 
secretarial force, the International work- 
ers, with hundreds of the best college as- 
sociation leaders from whom to choose, 
called Mr. Brockman. They made no 
mistake. For six years he served the 
International Committee as College Sec- 
retary for the South with conspicuous 
ability and devotion. During thattime the 
number of College Associations in that 
section nearly doubled, and the internal 
development of the work was even more 
remarkable. While Mr. Mott was on his 
tour around the world, Mr. Brockman 
served as acting chairman of the Volun- 
teer Movement. During the past year 
he was one of the Traveling Secretaries of 
the Movement. The work has always 
grown under the hand of this man, for the 
simple reason that he himself has pre- 
served the power of growth and jealously 
guarded the springs of his own life. He 


goes forth to that vast and difficult field 
of the Orient, which is to be the theatre 
of such mighty developments during this 
generation, backed by the prayers and 
affection of a multitude of students of 
both North and South. 


& Sad »* 


The seal of God’s approval has already 
been placed upon the work of Mr. Robert 
EF. Lewis among the students of China. 
Within a few weeks after he began work 
at Shanghai there was a spiritual awak- 
ening in one of the leading colleges there, 
resulting in the conversion of a number 
of Chinese students. Mr. Lewis has 
been appointed Secretary of the student 
and other Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in Mid-China. Most encourag- 
ing word also comes regarding the bless- 
ing attending the work of Mr. Robert R. 
Gailey, formerly Secretary of the Prince- 
ton Association, the Secretary of the 
strong Association at Tientsin. A year 
ago both of these men were traveling 
among American colleges as Secretaries 
of the Volunteer Movement. 


ad Sad oad 


In response to the desire of many lead- 
ers, it is announced that the text-book for 
the winter term will be a reprint of part 
of Dr. Dennis’s “ Christian Missions and 


Social Progress.” The portion repub- 
lished consists of pages 73 to 252—the 
foot-notes excepted—of volume first, in 
which the social evils of the non-Christian 
world, in so far as they affect the indi- 
vidual, the family, the tribe and social 
relationships, are vividly described. It 
promises to be the strongest and most 
informing text-book yet issued by the 
Educational Department. While it will 
be ready early in December, leaders will 
do well to immediately secure Dr. Den- 
nis’s volume and begin preparation on the 
section to be reprinted. The complete 
volume will be an invaluable aid in the 
work, as its full notes, which will not ap- 
pear in the text-book, are often more in- 
teresting than the text itself, and are pre- 
cisely the sort of material needed for 
sidelight readings. Dr. Dennis’s full vol- 
ume can be secured of any bookseller for 
$2.50, postpaid. 
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Cornell University has 150 men en- 
rolled in eight different Bible classes. 


Keystone Academy, Pennsylvania, has 
every new student as a member of the 
Association. 

* 

The Canadian Intercollegiate Mission- 
ary Alliance meets in Kingston, Ont., 
November 10-12. 

ad 

Denison University, Ohio, has three 
classes in Bosworth’s “Studies in the 
Acts and Epistles.” 


The University of Michigan has three 
times as many men in the voluntary Bible 
classes this year as last. 

ad 

Earlham College Association is seek- 
ing to assist worthy new students through 
its employment bureau. 

* 

The “ decision meeting” at the State 
University of lowa resulted in a number 
of professed conversions. 

»* 

Olivet College, Mich., has a member- 
ship of seventy-five. Nearly four-fifths 
of these are in Bible study classes. 

x) 

Dakota University, Mitchell, S. D., has 
more men in Bible classes than there are 
active members of the Association. 

& 

The University of Oregon has three 
times the number of men in the standard 
Bible courses that it had last year. 

* 


Forty-four out of the one hundred men 


in the Georgia State Normal School have 
recently begun devotional Bible study. 
»* 
Dr. J. A. Stucky, of Lexington, Ky., 
has been giving a series of short talks at 
Kentucky University, on purity of life. 


In response to the invitation of the 
Student Volunteer Movement in India 
and Ceylon, Rev. F. B. Meyer will spend 
the coming cold season conducting meet- 
ings at eight or more leading centers in 


India. Prayer is asked that these meet- 
ings may greatly promote the spiritual 
awakening of that great land. 
5d 
The Association at Mercer University, 
Macon, Ga., has recently secured an as- 
sembly room, a gymnasium and baths. 


Mr. H. W. Hurlebaus, a graduate of 
Adelbert College, is now General Secre- 
tary of the Association of that institution. 

* 

Hope College, Holland, Mich., has 
seventy-five men in Bible and mission 
study classes, a large increase over last 
year. 


Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia, 
opens its Bible work this year with thirty 
men taking the “ Studies in the Life of 
Christ.” 

* 

The Student Department of the Inter- 
national Committee has prepared a model 
constitution for preparatory school Asso- 
ciations. 


Princeton Seminary Association is 
supporting Mr. W. S. Lee in Colombia, 
South America. Mr. Lee was graduated 
in the Class of ‘98. 


Presidents of five College Associations 
in Kentucky met at Lexington, October 
14th to 16th, for conference and study of 
Association methods. 

* 

There are over ninety men in the Bible 
classes at the State University of Indiana. 
They are taking the “ Studies in the Life 
of Christ,” by Sharman. 


Michigan Agricultural College has 
doubled the number in Bible study, and 
has a mission study class of twenty, as 
against twelve of last year. 


The large Association hall in Philadel- 
phia was filled on the evening of October 
8th with students of the professional col- 
leges attending the students’ rally and re- 
ception given by the Intercollegiate De- 
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partment. The meeting was one of great 
enthusiasm and was addressed by a rep- 
resentative of the faculty or trustees of 
each college. 

wm 

Every institution represented at the 
Pacific Coast Conference of last May has 
adopted the Bible courses there recom- 
mended. 

oo 

At Phillips Andover a Bible class of 
over twenty is studying the “ Life of 
Christ ” under the leadership of the foot- 
ball coach. 

»* 

Mr. Max Wood Moorhead, one of the 
leaders in the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment of India and Ceylon, is spending a 
few months in America. 

* 

The work at Pomona College, Cali- 
fornia, is especially strong this year in 
membership, Bible study, religious meet- 
ings, and mission study. 

ot 

The attendance at the religious meet- 
ings of the Association at Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University is more than double 
that of any previous year. 


The Association in Drew Theological 
Seminary had twenty men last summer 
doing deputation work for missions 
among Epworth Leagues. 


Mount Hermon and Vermont Acad- 
emy have well-supported personal work- 
ers’ classes. They are using Torrey’s 
“ How to Bring Men to Christ.” 

* 

Bloomsburg Normal, Pennsylvania, 
has eighty men in Association Bible 
classes, all but about a dozen of the stu- 
dents having been thus enrolled. 

&* 

More than seventy men applied for 
membership in the University of Michi- 
gan Association the opening day. Most 
of these came from the upper classes. 


At Medico-Chirurgical College, Phila- 
delphia, the Association was brought to 
the attention of the whole student body 
in a more popular and effective way than 
ever before by a student mass-meeting 
called for the purpose at the first of the 
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year by the president of the senior class, 
Speeches were made by representative 
students and professors endorsing the 
work of the Association. 
ad 
The latest seminary to organize an As- 
sociation is Union Theological Seminary 
of New York City. The faculty are unan- 
imously in favor of this organization. 
ad 
Princeton has as its first year course 
Sharman’s “Studies in the Life of 
Christ,” and seventy-nine men are en- 
rolled in the classes taking this course. 


The University of Nevada has every 
Christian man in college in a Bible class. 
The Association has been given a room 
in one of the buildings of the institution. 

* 

The University of Minnesota has en- 
rolled over one hundred men in Bible 
classes. Thirty per cent. of these men are 
students in the medical department of the 
University. 

7 

The aggressive spirit of the Students’ 
Christian Association of South Africa is 
shown in their decision to raise money 
sufficient to have the services of a travel- 
ing secretary. 


Since Mr. Sallmon began his work in 
Australasia, less than two years ago, the 
number of Christian Unions among the 
students there has increased from twenty- 
five to forty-two. 


Simpson College, Indianola, Ia., and 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia., lately 
have added bath-rooms to the Associa- 
tion equipment with good effect on the 
membership roll. 


»* 

Mr. S. M. Sayford and Mr. R. G. 
Hooper spent the month of October 
among the schools and colleges of Mass- 
achusetts and Rhode Island, with great 
blessing to the students. 

&* 

The conference of the student move- 
ment in Switzerland, recently het< at Ste. 
Croix, was attended by over one hundred 
students and professors, thus making it 
the largest Christian student gathering 
ever held in that country. It was also 
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quite cosmopolitan in its personnel, there 
being present representatives not only of 
Switzerland, but also of France, Ger- 
many, England, Holland, Madagascar, 
Russia, and Italy. 


Webb School, Tennessee, has more 
than twice the number of men systemat- 
ically studying the Bible than was called 
for by the liberal estimate made at the 
Asheville Summer Conference. 

»* 

A full report of the Federation Con- 
ference held at Eisenach will be printed 
this fall. The English edition is being 
edited by Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
and the German edition by Rev. Theophil 
Mann. 

»* 

The work at the Toronto Primary 
Medical School looks much more prom- 
ising than for many years. A missionary 
study class and a volunteer band were 
organized after the close of the fall cam- 
paign. 


The University of New Brunswick this 
year has doubled the number of men who 
are taking the regular first year course 
in Bible study. This results from the 
strong work done there last year in this 
course. 

* 

At the end of October, 182 men had 
been reported as leading classes in Shar- 
man’s “ Studies in the Life of Christ,” 
these classes being organized in institu- 
tions in all parts of the North American 
student field. 


The freshman class in theology at Vic- 
toria College, Toronto, to a man has 


joined the Association, as have also two-’ 


thirds of the arts men of the first year. 
Six men voluntarily have entered upon 
city mission work. 


So strong is the influence of the Inter- 
collegiate Department at Chicago that 
nearly every professional school in the 
city has this year a Bible class in the 
regular first year course of “ Studies in 
the Life of Christ.” 


The first of a series of training confer- 
ences to be held in large metropolitan 


student centers began in Toronto, Oc- 
tober 20th, with forty-two key-men pres- 
ent, and continued with increasing inter- 
est until the 23d. Mr. Gilbert A. Beaver 
and Dr. J. Rutter Williamson were the 
Secretaries in charge. 


The Association in the Moravian The- 
ological Seminary of Bethlehem, Pa., has 
forty members. Every student in this 
institution is expected to be ready to be- 
come a missionary if the church desires 
his services in the foreign field. 


Brown University has organized a 
Graduate Advisory Committee, consist- 
ing of Mr. Gardner Colby, New York 
City; Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; Pro- 
fessor J. Z. Dealey, of Providence; Rev. 
Clayton S. Cooper, Lynn; and Mr. W. R. 
Dorman. 


So far as the investigation of the theo- 
logical section have gone, there are 128 
Protestant theological seminaries, or in- 
stitutions having theological depart- 
ments, in the United States. In these in- 
stitutions there are 6,634 Protestant theo- 
logical students. 


The General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion at Amherst has made a personal call 
on every man in the freshman class, and 
largely as a result of his visits twenty 
new students united with the College 
Church on the first Sunday, four of them 
on confession of faith. 

* 


The first cabinet meeting of the year at 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
secured better attendance and better re- 
sults through being held, by invitation, 
at the home of one of the instructors. 
The entire evening was given with profit 
to the planning of the work. 

»* 


At a recent meeting conducted by Mr. 
Sayford at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology thirteen men manifested 
their purpose to become disciples of Jesus 
Christ, and all of the Christian students 
present entered into covenant to make 
this the best year of their lives. 

& 

The Dutch Students’ Christian Union 

has appointed Mr. L. E. Brandt as Trav- 
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eling Secretary. Mr. Brandt is not only 
an able student and worker but also for 
years has been a member of the crew of 
Utrecht University, which most of the 
time during recent years has held the 
championship in the Dutch inter-univer- 
sity races. 
ms 

The employment department in the 
Ohio College Associations marks an ad- 
vancement in their practical usefulness. 
In five colleges employment was secured 
for above thirty men, twenty of whom 
say they would not have been able to re- 
main in college had not employment been 
secured. 
* 


The Student Young Men’s Christian 
Assotviation Union of Japan has appoint- 
ed Mr. Y. Hara as Japanese Traveling 
Secretary. Mr. Hara will devote fully 
one-half of his time to work in the col- 
leges and will spend the rest of the year 
in completing his course at the Imperial 
University. 

&* 

Three former presidents of College As- 
sociations in Ohio sailed for mission 
fields this fall. They are Dr. E. L. 
Osgood, president at Cleveland Homceo- 
pathic in ‘96-7; Mr. A. O. Becker, presi- 
dent at Wittenberg in ’95-6; and Mr. 
Maurice W. Ehnes, president at Ohio 
Wesleyan in ’97-8. 


a 
The student work of Indiana has been 
placed under the immediate supervision 
of State Secretary E. W. Peck. Mr. Peck 
is a graduate of Oberlin College, and has 
had a successful experience in Associa- 
tion work as General Secretary at Des 


Moines, Iowa, and as 
Secretary of Lowa. 


Assistant State 


Lincoln University makes an appeal to 
the Association men of Pennsylvania for 
the erection of a memorial Association 
building to Hugh McA. Beaver, former 
State College Secretary of Pennsylvania. 
At a recent meeting the State Executive 
Committee enthusiastically endorsed the 
erection of such a building. 


The Iowa State Normal School has 
adopted a new method of emphasizing 
Bible study. Professor Calgrove pre- 


pares outlines a week in advance, desig- 
nating the work to be done on six days, 
and the review for the seventh. These 
outlines are printed each week in the col- 
lege paper. Over a hundred and fifty 
men are enrolled in the classes, the largest 
percentage of the school enrollment in 
the history of the Association. 


The Association at the University of 
Wisconsin has rented a large double 
house to be used as head-quarters for its 
work. The rooms are occupied by mem- 
bers of the Association. Most of the cab- 
inet are included in the number. The in- 
formal men’s receptions and the regular 
religious meetings are held in the parlors. 


Williams College will soon break 
ground for the first College Association 
building to be erected in Massachusetts 
or Rhode Island. An endowment of 
$10,000 has been secured, in addition to 
the gift of the building. The building is 
the gift of an alumnus and the endowment 
fund is pledged by alumni and under- 
graduates. 

»* 

The Theological Seminary Association 
at Hamilton, N. Y., is seeking to more 
closely unite the Associations in the acad- 
emy, college, and seminary through oc- 
casional joint meetings and by giving a 
reception to all the students of Colgate 
University. This Association includes 
under it every student interest—devotion- 
al, missionary, and social. 

& 

Mr. Logan Herbert Roots, formerly a 
leader in the Harvard Association and 
later one of the College Secretaries of the 
International Committee, is now teach- 
ing in the American Episcopal Boys’ 
School at Wuchang, China. During the 
absence of Bishop Graves he is editing 
The Church in China. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Volunteer Movement of China. 


Volunteers who have followed with 
prayerful interest the energetic efforts of 
Mr. L. D. Wishard, the first College 
Secretary of the International Committee, 
as during the present year he has been 
heading the Forward Movement of the 
Presbyterian Board North, will be glad 
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to know that the Congregationalists au- 
thorized a similar advance at the recent 
annual meeting of the American Board 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. Both of these 
forward movements have in view the 
awakening of a deeper interest in missions 
and the removal, through enlarged per- 
sonal subscriptions, of the financial ob- 
stacles which have prevented many vol- 
unteers from entering the field. 
&* 

Mr. D. M. Thornton, at one time Edu- 
cational Secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Missionary Union of Great Britain 
and the representative of that Union at 
the Cleveland Convention last winter, is 
on his way to Egypt to begin work among 
the Mohammedans. It is reported in 
The Student Movement that he will be 
stationed at Cairo, the greatest Moham- 
medan student center in the world. 

* 

The State University of Lowa is arrang- 
ing a meet of basket-ball teams, each class 
of every department of the institution, so 
far as possible, to have a team of its own. 
In this way a Iarge number of new men 
are being drawn into the Association 
gymnasium. A very neat hand-book was 
published this fall some weeks after the 
opening of the term. The book contained 
a directory of the students, making it of 
great value to all. 


At Trinity Medical College, Toronto, 
a decision meeting was held for the first 
time. Sympathetic personal work in 
meeting men at the trains and in helping 
them to find good boarding-houses, was 
of great value in preparing for this meet- 
ing. A missionary study class is being 
organized in addition to the Bible class 
and volunteer band. Professors and un- 
dergraduates alike testify that the Asso- 
ciation has purified the moral atmosphere 
of the college. 


Twenty-two student leaders from thir- 
teen theological seminaries of seven de- 
nominations were in attendance as dele- 
gates at the Eastern Presidential Confer- 
ence of theological students. Three of the 
seminaries represented have not organ- 
ized Associations, but it is hoped that they 
will soon do so. The ten that have or- 
ganized have 1,029 members in their As- 


sociations. All the sessions of the Con- 
ference were held in the missionary li- 
brary of the Yale Divinity School. 


Several Theological Seminary Associa- 
tions are doing deputation work in the 
interest of missions in churches and 
young peoples’ societies. Auburn and 
Rochester seminaries co-operate with 
each other in this work in the Western 
part of New York State. Yale and Hart- 
ford divide the Connecticut field between 


_them. The Rochester Seminary Associa- 


tion offers churches a list of forty-eight 
home and foreign missionary topics upon 
any one of which it is ready to furnish 
speakers. It has also an evangelistic band 
that goes out once a fortnight to work 
in churches near Rochester. 


The annual conference of College As- 
sociation workers of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island met at Lynn, October 22d, 
in connection with the State convention. 
Eighty-six delegates were in attendance, 
about fifty of which, however, were from 
the International Training School. The 
conference was opened by Mr. R. G. 
Hooper, who is associated with Mr. S. M. 
Sayford. Mr. Hooper gave an inspiring 
address and sounded the keynote of the 
day. Mr. Fred M. Gilbert, of Yale, In- 
tercollegiate Secretary, Boston, read a 
helpful paper on “ Personal Work and 
Missionary Opportunities.” Mr. George 
Gleason, Jr., gave a clear outline of “ The 
Importance and Opportunity of Associa- 
tion Work in Fitting Schools.” Mr. Paul 
T. B. Ward, of Amherst, presented the 
plan of getting new members adopted at 
Amherst College. “ The Religious Meet- 
ings’ was the subject of the paper by 
Mr. T. E. Lewis, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Very able and 
practical addresses upon Bible study were 
given by Mr. A. L. Scott,.of Brown, and 
Professor N. Fay Smith, of Mt. Hermon. 
Rev. Clayton S. Cooper, of Lynn, for- 
merly a secretary of the International 
Committee, closed the afternoon with an 
address on “ A Student’s Greatest Gift to 
His College.” In the evening addresses 
were delivered on “ Association Work in 
Colleges ” by Mr. George S. Budd, State 
Intercollegiate Secretary, Mr. R. G. 
Hooper of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
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and Mr. Walter C. Douglas, General 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tions. The conference will prove a 
stimulus to the religious efforts in the 
colleges of the two States. 


Suggestions to Mission Study 
Class Students 


By Harlan P. Beach, Educational 
Secretary 


N hour is the minimum length of 
time that should be given to the 
study of each lesson; two hours are need- 
ed for anything like thorough prepara- 
tion. Assuming that the class meets once 
a week, and that two hours are given to 
preparation, the following use of the time 
is suggested. On the first day read over 
carefully the chapter to be studied. Di- 
vide the chapter up into five equal sec- 
tions, and on each of the following days 
spend fifteen minutes (1) in reading over 
the analytical outline of the entire chap- 
ter, (2) in studying carefully the part cf 
the chapter assigned to the day, (3) in 
going over the section of the analytical 
outline that covers the day’s reading with 
a view to discovering what has peen for- 
gotten, and (4) in underscoring f: query- 
ing important or doubtful passages. On 
the day of the class session spend ten or 
fifteen minutes in glancing over the text 
to note important points, or paragraphs 
against which queries have been placed. 
In case the student has been asked by the 
leader to report on some special topic, 
a shorter time may be given to the study 
of the chapter. 

1. Hints on Chap. V.—In connection 
with Section I. think over Chap. IV. and 
ask in what other ways the, religions 
there mentioned are a preparation for 
’ Christian teaching. This query, may be 
suggested by the section on the Secret 
Sects: How far do secret societies ac- 
count for dissensions in American Chi- 
nese Sunday-schools? In connection 
with the Jews, discover, if possible, why 
so few are found in China when they are 
so widely distributed over most of the 
globe. In Section IV. compare the slow 
growth of Mohammedanism in China, 
where propagandism by the sword is im- 
possible, with its rapid spread in Africa 


and western Asia, where conquest meant 
submission to Islam. Nestorian, Roman, 
and Greek Christianity have met with 
varying success in China; how account 
for these differences? 

2. Hints on Chap. V1.—This is pecul- 
iarly a map chapter. Make an outline 
sketch of the Empire by tracing on thin 
paper over map at end of book, and add 
to it (1) crossed swords at places where 
battles of note were fought; (2) the first 
ports opened; (3) indicate by dotted or 
parallel lines inclined at different angles 
the territory occupied by Christian mis- 
sions during the five stages of progress 
mentioned in Section [11]. of the analytical 
outline; (4) having traced on this map 
the provincial boundaries, blacken those 
large portions of provinces where not a 
single mission station exists; (5) also 
write on the map the number of square 
miles to each station in all the provinces, 
finding it by dividing the total number of 
square miles in each province (see Ap- 
pendix A) by the number of mission sta- 
tions on the map plus any not located 
on it but indicated by the provincial name 
in the map index. 

3. Hints on Chap. V1II.—\Keep clearly 
in mind four items: (1) The agents; 
(2) changes to be wrought; (3) methods 
used; and (4) results of missionary work. 
A consideration of (2) above will require 
a review by means of the analytical out- 
line of the first half of the book. Write 
down just what needs only Christianity 
can satisfy. In studying the chapter, en- 
deavor to weigh the comparative value of 
each method employed, and the varying 
advantages of foreign and Chinese agents 
in the prosecution of different lines of 
work. 

4. Hints on Chap. VIII.—This chapter 
should be supplemented by items which 
have appeared in the papers since August. 
Let the student ask how Section I. has 
been affected by these later events and 
what new obscuring clouds have appeared 
since then. This concluding chapter 
should also lead to earnest heart-search- 
ing. Questions like these should be 
asked: What abilities and graces do I 
possess that can benefit China? Am I 
called to give my life to her deliverance? 
If not, how can I indirectly aid in her 
regeneration? 
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Topic: The Home Problem of Foreign 
Missions. 

While many questions affecting mis- 
sions are distinctively home problems, 
the financial one is just now so promi- 
nent that it may be called the home prob- 
lem of foreign missions. As this topic is 
one upon which most Christian students 
have thought more or less definitely, it 
ought to open the way for a free general 
discussion of ten or twelve minutes after 
the main presentation. In its treatment 
it will probably be wise to divide the topic 
between three speakers, each taking one 
of the general divisions. In Associations 
where a large majority of the members 
are of one denomination, particular em- 
phasis should be laid upon the problem 
as it appears in that particular branch of 
the Church. Information helpful in this 
discussion can, in most cases, be secured 
from the secretaries of the Foreign 
Boards. See also on the general subject, 
Dr. Richard S. Storr’s article, “* The 
Waning Interest in Foreign Missions,” 
in the Missionary Review, for March, 1897. 

I. The Problem. 

1. How Stated. The following is at 
least a partial statement of the problem: 
“To secure from the home Church a 
proper and ample support for the most 
effective prosecution of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise.” 

2. Is the Problem Real? (1) Testi- 
mony as to whether or not the missionary 
enterprise is now being prosecuted as it 
might be. See “ Student Missionary Ap- 
peal,”’ pp. 202, 318, 338, 366, 402, 417. 
(2) Testimony as to whether or not this 
is due to lack of support from the home 
Church. Witness debts, retrenchments, 
comparative expenditures, per capita con- 
tributions, etc. 

II. A Solution of the Problem. 

1. Is a solution possible? See “ Stu- 
dent Missionary Appeal,” p. 211. 

2. Reasons why it is difficult of solu- 
tion. (1) Multiplicity of lines of labor in 
the Church. (2) Indifference. (3) Ig- 
norance concerning the missionary enter- 
prise. (4) Failure of Christians to appre- 
ciate the personal application of IT. Cor- 
inthians v. 19. 

III. The Individual and Personal Re- 


sponsibility of the Christian for the So- 
lution of the Problem. See article by C. 
K. Ober in Men, October, 1808. 

1. Prayer: Luke x. 2; Speer’s “ Pray- 
er and Missions.” 

2. Stewardship: Gates’s “ Christian 
Missions and the Highest Use of 
Wealth”; Eddy’s “ Opportunity of the 
Hour.” 

3. Life: “ Student Missionary Appeal,” 
p. 113; Eddy’s “Supreme Decision of 
the Christian Student.” 

4. The practical outcome of the above 
appeals to the individual is to give stu- 
dents an opportunity personally to co- 
operate in the solution of the problem. It 
may be wise to inaugurate systematic 
prayer and giving to missions, if the in- 
stitution is not already so doing. If 
undertaken, let it be done after full con- 
sideration and with the purpose of ener- 
getically following up measures decided 
upon. 


Reviews 
KURZE GESCHICHTE DER ENGLISCH- 

AMERIKANISCHEN STUDENTENMIS- 

SIONSBEWEGUNG (A Short History of 

the English-American Students Mis- 

sionary Movement). By Otto Quast, 

stud. theol., 1898. 

With real German thoroughness, Mr. 
Quast has gathered material bearing on 
the Volunteer Movement in America and 
Great Britain, and has written an appre- 
ciative and comparatively full record of 
its beginnings and progress. He lays 
special and yet not undue emphasis on 
the spiritual sources and influence of the 
Movement, and, in the closing part of the 
pamphlet, points out the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Movement to Germany. The 
entire treatment of the subject is sympa- 
thetic. 


FRIVILLIGE STUDENTERS MISSIONSFOR- 
BUNDE I DE NORDISKE LANDE (The 
Student Volunteer Missionary Associ- 
ation of the Northern Countries). By 
Jorg. Edv. Nilssen, 1808. 

In this booklet of thirty-six pages there 
is set forth a valuable account of the ori- 
gin, development, and present position of 
the Volunteer Movement in Scandinavia. 
It bears the marks of very careful prep- 
aration. It begins with a résumé of the 
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main facts in the origin of the Movement 
in America and its extension to all parts 
of the world. It then traces the influences 
from America and England which led to 
the organization of the Movement in 
Scandinavia. ‘The need and other reasons 
for the existence of the Movement are 
strongly enforced. Most.valuable statis- 
tics have been compiled and are presented 
showing that of the 591 missionaries who 
have gone out from Scandinavian lands 
during the last two hundred years, only 
seventy-one have been students. A fair 
and discriminating criticism is made of 
the American and British Movements, 
although it is clear that the watchword 
of these movements and their use of the 
declaration are not clearly understood. 
The pamphlet closes with a strong appeal 
to Scandinavian students to unite with 
the students of other lands in the work 
of world-wide missions. 


THE REPORT OF THE BriTISH THEOLOG- 
ICAL STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE. Lon- 
don: British College Christian Union, 
93 Aldersgate Street, E. C. 

This is an admirable report of the con- 
ference held under the auspices of the 
British College Christian Union and Stu- 
dent Volunteer Missionary Union at 
Birmingham, April 12-16, 1898, which 
was attended by 146 students from 41 
theological colleges. In addition there 
were present 47 other delegates and 
speakers. The value of this volume can 
be judged by noting the speakers and the 
subjects which they presented. Rev. J. 
Kelman spoke on the Call to the Ministry. 
He said that the ministry “is the most 
honorable of callings and the most dis- 
honorable of trades.””’ Rev. W. E. Bur- 
roughs spoke on the World-wide Sphere 
of the Call to the Ministry. Mr. John R. 
Mott and Mr. Eugene Stock also spoke of 
the relation of the ministry to the foreign 
field. The Rev. F. B. Meyer emphasized 
strongly the need of personal holiness. 
Two most helpful addresses are given in 
this report upon the Power of the Holy 
Spirit for Character and for Service. The 
Rev. G. C. H. MacGregor in his address 
on Intercessory Prayer said: “I value 
theological training, but it is the time 
spent in laying hold of God for our people 
that will make our ministry effectual from 








The Watch- 
word of the Student Volunteer Mission- 


the spiritual point of view.” 


ary Union, the Memorial and _ the 
Churches, the Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation, and the Home 
Missionary Pastorate are among the 
other subjects which are reported in this 
volume. The reports of the Executives of 
the British College Christian Union and 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union 
most clearly set forth the British theolog- 
ical field, the origin, aims, and results of 
the student movements, and their connec- 
tion with theological colleges. All who 
heard Mr. Gairdner’s statement and Mr. 
Mott’s address on the World’s Student 
Christian Federation must have felt that 
the world-wide union of Christian stu- 
dents would be incomplete “ if the British 
theological students were not a living and 
energetic factor in it.” This volume has a 
valuable appendix on missionary libra- 
ries. 


The Student Movement is the title of the 
new paper of the British College Chris- 
tian Union. The publication of this en- 
larged and more comprehensive paper, 
which takes the place of the British Stu- 
dent Volunteer, is a logical result of the 
recent consolidation of the Christian 
Union and the Volunteer Union. The 
new paper will be issued monthly from 
October to June, inclusive. The general 
appearance of the paper is attractive, and 
the editorial work, as heretofore, is care- 
fully done. The October number con- 
tains among other things a stimulating 
account of the Ripon Conference, the re- 
port of the Volunteer Union for the past 
year, a most practical and searching ar- 
ticle on “ Our Standard of Giving,” in- 
teresting notes on the student work of 
the Continent, an announcement of the 
educational scheme of the Volunteer 
Union, together with an invaluable table 
prepared by the Educational Secretary 
giving suggested libraries on China, 
which, as in America, is the subject of the 
fall course of study. Members of the 
American movement will be specially in- 
terested in the announcement that one 
prominent feature of the paper will be 
articles descriptive of the student life and 
Christian work at the leading British uni- 
versity centers. 











